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THOMAS SHERWIN. 


Remarks made at the Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., by Georce B. Emerson, LL. D., and Jonn D. Purterick, of 
Boston. 

Dr. Emerson. Mr. President,—I come here, at your invitation, 
to speak of a noble teacher, an old and honored friend whom we 
have just lost, one of our former presidents, and still on the list 
of our vice-presidents, —THomMAS SHERWIN. 

He was resting from his work of more than forty years, and 
preparing, as he thought, for the labors and duties of another year, 
when he was arrested by the hand of Death. He had the happiness 
of dying, as he had always hoped he might die, without a moment's 
pain, before he had begun to shrink from labor or to flag in spirit, 
before the brightness of his intellect had begun to be dimmed, or 
his capacity for exertion had begun to be lessened. 

Mr. Sherwin lived a very beautiful life, full of precious examples 
for all. But we have time, on this occasion, to dwell only on 
-those events and circumstances in his life, and those traits of his 
«character, which have concurred to make him the admirable teacher 
ihe became. 

He was born March 26, 1799, at Westmoreland, among the 
‘hills of New Hampshire; but the family soon removed to Temple. 
Here he lost his mother, when he was seven years of age, and 
ssaon after went to live with Dr. James Crombie, an enlightened 
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and generous man, who treated him as if he had been his own child, 
and won his life-long affection and gratitude. With him he re- 
mained until he was fifteen, employed sometimes on the farm, 
sometimes in the office, sometimes in business, — in those various 
duties which would naturally fall to the intelligent, beloved and 
trusted son of a country physician, From Dr. Crombie he first 
caught the idea, which ripened into a fixed purpose, of obtaining a 
liberal education. 

This was a fortunate beginning of life. Occupied with the pro- 
cesses of agriculture; riding through the woods and over the hills 
of a beautiful country ; becoming familiar with plants and animals, 
and all the appearances and changes of the year; doing business 
with plain country people in workshops, mills and markets, — he 
learned a thousand things from nature and living men which a 
town-bred lad has to take at second hand from books. 

“ While here he attended one summer school taught by his sister, 
the usual winter schools of the district, and, on one occasion, a pri- 
vate school, taught by the late Solomon P. Miles, who, being obliged 
to leave Dartmouth College in consequence of ill-health, taught a 
few pupils at the house of his father,’* the Rev. Noah Miles, the min- 
ister of Temple. 

After leaving Temple, Mr. Sherwin attended for a short time the 
Academy at New Ipswich, and, in September, 1813, went to learn 
the clothier’s trade at Groton, Mass. While learning his trade he 
was allowed eight weeks’ schooling a year, at the Groton Academy, 
walking three miles to reach it. He served his employer faithfully, 
and remained with him till he was nearly twenty-one years of age, 
often working till midnight, and still finding time for study. 

Fixed in his purpose of obtaining a collegiate education, he hired 
a young man to take his place, and, undeterred by want of means, 
he began resolutely the work of preparation. 

“ He was fitted for college at Groton and New Ipswich Acade- 
mies, spending about six months at each; entered Harvard College 
in 1821, and was graduated in 1825. While preparing for col- 
lege, and while an undergraduate, he taught district schools in 





* Blood’s History of Temple, p. 249. 
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Harvard, Groton, and Leominster, Mass. In 1825-6, he had 
charge of the Academy in Lexington, Mass., and in 1826 was 


appointed tutor in mathematics at Cambridge, where he continued 
one year. 


“In 1827, he engaged in engineering under Col. Loammi Baldwin, 
and was employed at that time in surveys at the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, Mass., and at Kittery, Me., with a view to the construc- 
tion of dry-docks. In 1827, he went as assistant engineer with 
James Hayward, in the first survey of the Providence Railroad. 
But, after the survey was about half completed, he was attacked 
with fever, brought on by exposure, and, being left with symptoms 
of pulmonary disease, was obliged to relinquish the profession. 
In December, 1827, he began in Boston a private school for 

boys, which he continued with increasing numbers for one year; at 
the expiration of which, he was elected sub-master of the English 
High School, then under the charge of Solomon P. Miles, his early 
teacher in Temple, and for more than a year his mathematical 
teacher at the University.* He continued sub-master until 1837, 
when, Mr. Miles resigning the office of principal, he was unani- 
mously elected to fill the vacancy.” t 

I have quoted thus fully these facts in the life of Mr. Sherwin, 
because they seem to me to show the most admirable preparation 
for the duties of his profession. What a feeling of the value of an 
education must a man have who has spent so many years and en- 
dured so many hardships to obtain it! What an intimate knowl- 
edge of the nature and character of children must he have gained 
in so many different schools! And this is the great and precious 





*It is a curious and a not unimportant fact, that all the head-ma: o? 
the High School — there have been only three — were born and brought up in 
the country, where they became familiar with farming and other rural pur- 
suits ; that they all tanght district schools in the country three or more years, 
while in college or before; that each taught a country academy for one or 
two years; and that each was, for one or two years, tutor in the department 
of mathematics and natural philosophy in Harvard College. Mr. Sherwin 
had the further advantages of learning a trade before he entered college, and 
of acting as a civil and naval engineer afterwards. 


+ Most of the facts above given have been taken from Blood’s History of 
Temple, 1860, pp. 249-250. 
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attainment. I believe that most of the failures in the government 
of schools come from ignorance of the pure and what the Saviour 
calls the heavenly character of little children, from want of faith 
in children, and from a secret unbelief in the words of Jesus 
Christ in regard to them, —“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
What varieties of instruction and discipline he must have seen! 
What a privilege to have had such a man as Miles for his teacher 
in childhood, and again at the college, and to have had his example, 
friendship, and influence for the nine years that he was associated 
with him! For Solomon P. Miles, of a sterner nature than our 
friend, was so true a "man, so good a scholar, and really 30 kind 
and just, and always so well and conscientiously prepared, that he 
was one of the best teachers and most excellent disciplinarians we 
have ever had. Many a man feels at this day, and rejoices in, the 
kindly influence of his genial character and faithful instruction. 

To all these extraordinary and peculiar qualifications, most of 
which seem to have been foreed upon him by what seemed the very 
hardness of his lot in life, he, by his own choice, added another, 
which has heretofore, in this country, been considered one of the 
very greatest, but which of late, butI think not by the profoundest 
thinkers nor by men of the widest observation, has been greatly 
undervalued. He enjoyed at college the opportunity, which he 
faithfully availed himself of and richly profited by, of laying a 
broad and deep foundation in what President Hill calls an integral 
education. I mean a substantial course of general study,— of the 
natural sciences, of moral, zsthetic, physical and metaphysical phi- 
losophy, and of history, grounded upon a knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek languages and mathematics. This knowledge serves 
as a special preparation for every future study, and renders sub- 
sequent attainments comparatively easy. And it is probably for 
this reason that Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Gray, Prof. Pierce and President 
Eliot respectively consider this integral education as the most re- 
liable foundation for the future naturalist, botanist, mathematician 
or the student of useful arts, to build upon, as well as what it was 
originally intended for,— a preparation for the liberal professions. 

The most striking characteristic of Mr. Sherwin’s instruction 
was thoroughness .in his own preparation. Hef course made 
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himself perfectly familiar with whatever there was in the text- 
book, so that he could, during a recitation, occupy himself entirely 
with the subject, and, instead of having his eye upon the book, 
have it upon the eye of his pupil. And not only did he possess 
himself with what was in the text-book, but with what should 
have been there; and commonly he took care to understand the 
subject much better than the author of the text-book had under- 
stood it. This is not often difficult, and, it is to be hoped, not 
very rare. But our friend habitually did more than this. He 
knew that most text-books are, or at least have been, the poor 
compilations of poor, unsuccessful scholars, made not so much for 
the teacher as for the trade; and he not only took a position that 
enabled him to look over the shoulder of the compiler, correct his 
mistakes and supply his deficiencies, but he kept up with the pro- 
gress of science, and communicated to his pupils the most material 
of what had been added to it since the publication of the books 
from which the compilation had been made. That he might be 
able to avail himself of all recent discoveries, he made himself 
familiar with the French and German languages, so that he might 
not be obliged to confine himself to the scientific journals in the 
English language. 

I once attended an examination in astronomy conducted by him, 
in which it appeared that his pupils were familiar not only with 
all in the text-book, but with the leading discoveries in the science 
that had been made up to the very year in which the examination 
took place. 

The last time I visited his school, a class was examined in moral 
philosophy, and showed not only a satisfactory knowledge of the 
chapters of the lesson, but the more important fact, that they were 
accustomed to think for themselves, and give their own opinions 
upon that great subject in their own language. 

Mr. Sherwin not only kept himself fully acquainted with what- 
ever was taught in his school, but from time to time himself taught 
nearly every branch. In this last visit of which I have spoken, he, 
though not the teacher of French, showed the attainments of the 
whole class in that language by setting them to read from the 
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columns of a late French newspaper, which only one or two of he 
class had ever before seen, —a most satisfactory test. 

This habit of not confining himself to one or two departments, 
but of occasionally giving instruction in branches most remote 
from each other, is a habit of vital importance to the mental wel- 
fare of the head of a great school. It not only secures him from 
the danger of considering one department more important than 
any other or than all the rest, but from the weariness, and from 
the cramping and dwarfing effect upon the mind, incident to con- 
finement to one subject. A man obliged to give, every day, four 
or five lessons of one hour each, will be tired to exhaustion if they 
are all upon one subject; while he will be comparatively fresh at 
the end if he have given instruction upon three or four different 
subjects. Variety of action is as important to cheerfulness, and 
to the health and elasticity of the mind, as variety of food is to 
the health and strength of the body. 

It may be sometimes different in a school of science, like that 
of Agassiz, where a leading object is to advance the limits of the 
science, and where actual observation — real work — is an essen- 
tial part of study, and gives relaxation from it. But we are speak- 
ing of a school for a limited number of years, where the end in view 
is as great a variety of thought and language and leading funda- 
mental principles upon as great a variety of the essential subjects 
of thought as possible. “When I am tired of one,” said Chancel- 
lor D’Aguesseau, “I look for rest and refreshment in another 
study.” It is an almost fatal mistake to keep a boy at one study 
nearly all the time for months together, and hardly less dangerous 
is it for the teacher himself. 

A great and blessed discovery was it for working boys in Eng- 
land, and not less blessed for working men everywhere, that a class 
taken from their workshops, and set to learning in school for some 
hours each day, will, in a week, accomplish more work than if they 
had spent the whole of each day in the workshop. The recent ex- 
perience of some of the gymnasia in Germany, that boys taught but 
four hours a day make more progress than others taught for six 
hours, is to the same effect. 
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In conducting his lessons, Mr. Sherwin’s object was to give each 
boy the fullest knowledge of the subject, and the power of express- 
ing his thoughts in his own language. He was therefore very im- 
patient of answers in the words of the book, and took great pains 
to frame his questions so as to prevent them. He was constantly 
at work upon his lessons. The text-books were never complete 
enough to satisfy him, and he was much in the habit of carefully 
preparing original questions and new illustrations. One of his sons 
tells me that the amount he has left in manuscript of improved 
questions and new solutions — original processes —is immense. A 
higher object was the building-up of character in his pupils. For 
the attainment of this object his feelings, habits and manners as a 
gentleman gave him great advantages. 

A boy comes before him for some misdemeanor, a boy who had 
always before been treated harshly by his teacher, suspected, 
snubbed, distrusted. In a few minutes of conversation with Mr. 
Sherwin, he finds that he is treated kindly, honestly, affectionately, 
respectfully, that he is believed and confided in. The boy goes 
away full of surprise, admiration and gratitude; he feels what a 
great and noble thing it is to be believed, loved and confided in by 
a kind, noble gentleman like Mr. Sherwin. In that moment the 
boy’s character is changed. From that moment the boy is a gen- 
tleman, and remains so always. 

The daily observance of the noble qualities of their teacher, his 
singular purity, his unselfishness, his perfect integrity and conscien- 
tiousness, with his great strength of purpose. must have exerted a 
constant and powerful influence in the formation of an elevated 
character. 

“ A noticeable feature in his system,” says one who was an as- 
sistant for two years, “ was the sympathy and confidence he reposed 
in those associated with him as teachers. Every teacher was left 
free to follow his own methods, the only requirement being that a 
certain result was to be attained. I recollect his speaking of the 
different systems pursued by those having charge of the various 
classes, and his remarking that this one got work out of the pupils 
in one way, that in another, and commending each for the peculiar 
quality by which, in different ways, every set of pupils in the same 
43 
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class was brought, at the end of the year, to about the same ‘ stand- 
point.’ His confidence in his pupils was equally marked. He 
seemed desirous to cultivate the individuality of each, and to dis- 
cover by what advice and guidance the various powers of each 
might best be developed. He never watched them to discover 
‘petty faults,’ but he trusted in them and treated them with confi- 
dence ; and in the English High School, more than in any other I ever 
saw, was perceptible the feeling of responsibility and manly pride 
among the boys, a disinclination to do anything covertly or unfairly. 
He told me that for twenty-three years (that was some time since) 
he had not punished a pupil. He reasoned with them when they 
had committed an offence, and I never knew a boy proof against 
this course of treatment. Having been myself about two years an 
usher in the school, I can recall many a case where a boy found 
intractable in a lower room was sent to the principal for cor- 
rection. He would talk with them quietly, earnestly and kindly, 
and, sooner or later, the offender would acknowledge his fault, 
and announce his determination to do better.” 

Mr. Sherwin’s government was paternal; a system often talked 
about and sometimes aimed at,— in his case truly attained. He 
treated every boy as if he had been his son; with the added 
delicacy that comes from the fact that the boy had another father, 
with whom his relations were naturally higher and more intimate. 

This paternal feeling in a teacher does not render him blind to 
the faults of a pupil. Quite the contrary: he sees the fault, but 
sees it with the eye of a father; reproves with a warm sympathy 
which encourages, with a deep sense of justice which does not let 
him forget the good qualities because they have been overshadowed 
by a moment’s thoughtlessness or by an hour of indolence. 

I suppose Mr. Sherwin never intentionally hurt a boy’s feelings. 
In his latter years he had too much of a father’s interest in the 
boy; in his whole life, he was by nature too much of a gentleman, 
and indeed he was a real gentleman. Simplicity, truth, sincerity, 
honorableness, sympathy, gentleness, the essential controlling qual- 
ities of a gentleman, were parts of his nature. A just man is one 
who always has perfect respect for the rights of ail others; a gen- 
tleman is one who always has perfect respect for the feelings of 
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others. He had too much of manly taste to be over-nice about 
the fashion or setting of a coat, a boot, or a necktie; while he 
had a delicate regard for the finer perceptions of his female 
friends, which effectually secured him against slovenliness or 
negligence. He had been in all conditions of life, and he felt sym- 
pathy for those in all conditions. He had a warmth of heart and 
a nobleness of nature which did not allow him to be elated at 
his eminent success, and take it all to himself; but he felt that a 
different turn in the wheel of fortune —what he would have 
called a different allotment in God’s providence — might have 
left him in a position very different from that which he had achieved. 

A man with these lofty qualities could not be an ordinary citi- 
zen. He must have been and he was dearly loved by his friends, 
honored by his neighbors, and almost adored by his family. 

He led a quiet, serene, cheerful life; his time and thoughts 
mostly occupied, not with his own advancement, but with the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his school, the great object of his life: him- 
self a living, consistent example of all the virtues and habits which 
he inculcated, and of the sacredness and satisfaction of duty. 

Mr. Sherwin was a sincerely and consistently religious man. 
The fervent extempore prayer with which he always opened school 
must have had a steady and strong effect upon his pupils in awak- 
ening and confirming their faith in God and in man. This daily, 
humble expression of love and reverence for God, of a seuse of 
His everlasting presence, of the immortality of the soul, of respon- 
sibility, of the sinfulness of sin and the need of constant belp and 
mercy, —all these infinite truths, humbly uttered by a man whom 
they knew to be the personification of truth and justice and love, 
must have had an effect never to cease on the feelings and convic- 
tions of his reverent hearers. 

If, immediately after his prayer, he had shown himself cross and 
hard and cruel, or passionate and unjust, the effect might have 
been wholly different. It might have led to the suspicion that his 
words were idle and himself a hypocrite. But, coming from a 
man whose whole life was in keeping with his words, they could 
hardly fail to have a mighty and an enduring influence. 

Mr. Sherwin was a happy man. He was an ardent patriot, and, 
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at the beginning of the war, gave all his sons to the service of his 
country; and they served faithfully and with distinction. During 
their absence, exposed and in dangerous situations, it was not in 
human nature that he should not sometimes feel anxious and sad, 
and his face become paler and thinner and his step less elastic. 
But as soon as the war was over, he became himself again, with 
all his pristine vigor and cheerfulness. The work of the school 
has never been better and more successfully done than it has been 
during these last three years. The condition of the school was 
never better, its reputation higher, or its prospects brighter, than 
at this moment. 

I will close with the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the death of Thomas Sherwin we lose a friend 
who has always commanded our entire respect, affection and ad- 
miration, by his genial and winning manners, his unpretending 
frankness and candor, and his quiet energy, for his profound respect 
for truth, his steadfast firmness and unselfish devotion to duty, his 
spotless integrity, and the beautiful simplicity of his character. 

Though for many years at the very head of his profession, he 
disarmed envy by his unassuming modesty and the real excellence 
of his scholarship, and secured friendship by his transparent truth- 
fulness and sincerity. His well-deserved distinction never lost him 
a friend, nor made him an enemy. Those who have been most fa- 
miliar with good schools have been most ready to admit the almost 
faultless excellence of that over which he for so many years presided. 

Resolved, That, as teachers anxious for the advancement of our 
profession, we owe Mr. Sherwin a debt of gratitude for the signal 
success of his endeavors to stimulate each pupil by appeals to the 
highest motives only, — the desire to do right for the sake of right; 
to surpass, not others, but himself; to bring out and exercise as 
variously and fully as possible all the faculties with which God has 
endowed him; to fit himself, in the most thorough manner possible, 
for the duties and responsibilities of life ; and to endow himself for 
all the exigencies and conditions of life; and by the conviction that 
he is the child of God, and created for an immortality of ever 
advancing and enlarging conceptions and attainments. 
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Mr. Puitsrick. I rise to second the resolutions presented. 
It will not be in my power to add anything to what has been said, 
and it is not necessary at this time. It was my privilege to be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Sherwin many years ago. Probably 
my acquaintance runs back further than that of any individual 
present to-day. ‘Twenty-seven years ago I made my first visit to the 
English High School, then under his charge. And two years sub- 
sequent to that, it was my great good fortune to serve under him 
as an instructor in that school; and ever since that service com- 
menced, in 1844, my acquaintance with Mr. Sherwin has been 
most intimate. 

I can only bear testimony to every word that has been said of 
his ability, his character, and his eminent services. I can indorse, 
with certain knowledge, the statement which has just now been 
made, that (certainly for the period of twenty seven years, and 
I presume from the commencement of his services in the High 
School) he was a very accomplished teacher; and, from that time 
till his death (which was the next day after finishing his year’s 
work), he was constantly a growing, a progressive teacher; and 
that the last year of his service was really the most faithful and 
the most completely successful of any one of the forty-one years of 
his svevice in that school. And when that is said, asI believe it 
can be said with truth, it is the highest eulogy that can well be 
pronounced upon any teacher. 

Looking over the teachers of this country, although we can 
recall the names of many of great distinction and great merit, there 
is no one of the number within my knowledge who has occupied so 
important a position in the public service for so long a period 
with so uniform and eminent success. 

Mr. President, our departed friend was not only a teacher of 
great success and eminence: he was a large-minded and accom- 
plished educator. His labors and services were not confined to 
the studies of the school-room, but his mind took in all the great 
interests of education of all grades. He co-operated with the 
members of this Institute to the day of his death, and with the 
State associations also, with earnestness and fidelity, and thus was 
instrumental in exertiug a valuable influence. He was a student 
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of education at large; and this accounts for his success as a 
teacher. He was a very exact, thorough and painstaking scholar 
in the whole circle of science and literature. 

But, sir, a man is a man before he is a teacher or a doctor or a 
lawyer: and to be a great and successful teacher, as he was, it 
was necessary first to be a superior man; an honest man, if ever 
there was an honest man; a just man, a conscientious man. Sir, I 
will not proceed with the enumeration. Having been for so long 
a period associated with Mr. Sherwin, I cannot call to mind any- 
thing in manner, in conversation, in his utterances, not becoming 
in any degree a true gentleman, an accomplished teacher, and 
conscientious Christian. It is a fruitful theme. He has left a 
record for our imitation, and well will it be for us if we study it 
and follow it. 















The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 





A QUASI-LECTURE TO MY FIRST CLASS ON THE 
DECLENSION OF « ARA.” 







In the supplement to the last edition of Allen’s “ Manual Latin 
) Grammar,” a new classification of Latin nouns is given, based on 
| the vowels which terminate the ablative singular. But when I say 
a new classification, I mean that I suppose it is new to you; 
though it has in fact quite a respectable antiquity, having been 
f proposed by Varro,a Latin grammarian, a trifle more than 1,900 
years ago.* You can look over the table of paradigms at your 
leisure; but this morning we shall only have time to study the first 
declension. I have copied upon the blackboard the declension of 
ara as itis given in the grammar, with one change. Instead of 
: writing the dative singular ara-i, as it is there, I have put it ara-bi, 
which I see you think looks very odd, but which I think I can 
show was very probably the primitive form. Let us look over the 
forms as they stand here, and see what claims attention first. 





































* Donaldson’s Varronianus, p. 293. 









ON THE DECLENSION OF “ ARA.” 


ara-s ara-es 
ara-is ara-rum 
ara-bi ara-bus 
ara-m  ara-ms 
ari-d* ara-bus. 

Perhaps your first thought will be that the a is on the wrong 
side of the hyphen. For didn’t you learn five years ago, when 
you had your first lesson in Latin, and when the declension of 
mensa was explained to you, that the a belonged to the ending? 
If we compare Zumpt, Andrews and Stoddard, and Harkness 
together, we find they agree in calling the a the case ending; 
and this may be justified, if the stem of a noun is defined as “ that 
part of the word which is not changed by inflection.” 

If, when you commenced Latin, I had proved the first state- 
ments of your grammar wrong, you would probably have been 
hindered rather than helped, and I should certainly have imposed 
upon myself a very unnecessary labor. A better term than stem is 
crude form, about the meaning of which there is no doubt. It 
means the naked word divested of what is accidental. 

The crude form, then, of our word is ara, as you will see when 
we have studied it a little. 

Let us look now at the nominative singular and plural. I be- 
lieve no Latin noun of the first declension has been found with 
the nominative terminating in s. But it can be shown to be 
extremely probable that this was the primitive form. 

You are familiar with the fact that words and forms that 
are much used generally show signs of wear in the loss of letters 
and even of syllables. As Horne Tooke says, “ Letters, like sol- 
diers, are apt to desert and drop off in a long march.” Especially 
do words suffer loss, as we should expect, in their initial and final 
letters, which are often attenuated, or worn off altogether. 

Thus you have seen in Greek the original forms cumpég, Tt 
nut, yaia, dpa, beside the later jixpis, qui, ala, &p,and ga. And 
in Latin red, prod, haruspex, duce, gnatus, by the side of re, 








* Erroneously written ara-d in Allen’s Grammar. 
+ Buttmann seems to regard the form without initial o, in this and similar 
cases, as the primitive one. See his Grammar, p. 30. 
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pro, aruspex, duc and natus. And, comparing the two languages, 
we have yada, oréyw, spadrdrw, Mépong for lac, tego, fallo and Persa; 
and inversely sei (si), septem, frigus, vulgus against si, irra, giyos, 
6x Aog. 

You have remarked the prodigious loss of final letters and syl- 
lables in French; as, don for bonus, vin for vinum, ami for amicus, 
and the absurd Quinct Curt* for Quinctius Curtius. 

The same abrasion of words is constantly occurring in English. 
You had an instance this morning, in achapter of Exodus, in the 
word “minish,” which I was surprised to see the other day in 
Robertson’s Life and Letters.t 

‘Quinsy’ for ‘squinancy,’t and ‘alms,’ worn down to an insig- 
nificant monosyllable, from the sesquipedalian ‘eleemosynary,’ are 
examples. Now, of all the consonants, s seems to be about the 
most changeable and evanescent. In Greek it vanishes, if it hap- 
pens to find itself sandwiched between two vowels or two conso- 
nants; and, again, often refuses to be seen unless attended by one 
of the latter. If two of them are thrown together by accident, the 
juxtaposition is pretty sure to be fatal to one or the other. 

It may be changed in Latin into t, d, r, or x; and in Greek into 
tT, 6, 0, 3, y, v, and p, or evaporates into a mere breathing. 

It is, in fact, a perfect Proteus of a letter; and, in its unexpected 
and bewildering vanishings and reappearings, it reminds one of the 
little ball of the thimble-rigger, “ Now you see it, and now you don’t, 
and now where is the little joker ?” 

Final s in French, as you know, is commonly mute, and the 
cases of its elision in Latin are quite numerous, not only in 
poetry, as in the following lines from Ennius and Lucretius, 


‘Tile vir haud magna cum re, sed plenu fidei,” 

** Usque adeo largos haustus efontibu magnis,” 
bat in the language of common life: as, for example, ab, mage, sat 
for abs, magis, satis; the second person singular passive of verbs; 
the nominative neuter of adjectives of the third declension, the 





*An interesting collecticn ofexamples is given by Disraeli in his Amenities 
of Literature, if my memory serves me. 

TVol. i. p. 63. 

t A friend recently told me that his Irish servant always calls it ‘‘ squinancy.” 
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vocative of nouns in ws-os of the second declension; as taure-tauro- 
tauros; and finally suck nomiuatives as os (ossis) Cornelio for oss 
Cornelios.* 

It is said to have been the custom of that tough old fellow Cato, 
the censor, to omit the final s of the nominative. + 

But, if you still have any doubt of the elision in this particular 
case of ara, that doubt may be weakened, if not removed, by 
observing that in Greek we find some nouns of the first declen- 
sion which commonly form the nominative in s, but are sometimes 
written without it. These three you will recognize as having 
already occurred in your own reading: aiyunrag and aixunra, 
ixxéryg and ixréra, wnriérng and ymriera. Finally, when it is 
added that s is commonly the ending of masculine and feminine 
nouns in the third or original declension, in both Latin and 
Greek, the evidence is about all put in. 

The other cases will not detain us so long. The genitive end- 
ing of the third declension is is; and, assuming this to have 
belonged originally to the first declension, we are able to explain 
all the forms of the genitive in the latter. We have, besides the 
common termination, the genitive in 7 as aguaz: and another ins, 


as familias ; that is, the common form has lost the s, and changed 7 
to e, as very often happens. And, of the two older forms, the first 
has lost the s, and the last the z. 

That 6: was the ending of the dative is apparent from the pro- 


nominal forms, tibi, sibi, ubi, ibi, alibi, as well as from the fact that 
in Greek the ending + of the dative seems to be the relic of o, 
such forms as pwoppyp, dyéanps existing by the side of the common 
woppj, aye. If this view is correct, it is erroneous to write 
woppnos, or to consider g as appended. 

The quantity of the final a of the ablative indicates the absorp- 
tion of some letter, and that this was d is certain from the re- 
mains of early Latin.t 





* See an Epitaph on L. Cornelius Scipio given in Donaldson’s Varronianus 
p. 222. 
t Donaldson’s Varronianus, p. 196. 
t See Fragments of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, in Zumpt’s Grammar, 
pp. 567, 568. 
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You will notice that r foundin the genitive plural does not 
occur in the third and fourth declensions; but there is no reason- 
able doubt but that it belonged to the original ending.* It occurs 
in the pronouns iste, alle, ete., and in a number of ancient forms, 
as hoverum, lapiderum, regerum. 

The original ending of the dative plural is still retained in a 
number of words of the first declension, in duabus, vobis, ete., vobus, 
and in the third declension, where it is commonly preceded by the 
connective 7. It is apparent then that the current statement of the 
grammars, that the form in abus of the first declension was invented 
to distinguish certain feminine nouns from masculines, is improbable, 
though doubtless this was a reason for its retention in particular 
words. We should expect a priori, from the frequent use of s as 
a plural sign, that from the singular 6c a plural bts would be formed, 
and it is interesting to observe that the same occurs in Greek. 
From gi comes pw-pis, a3 wsv-ueg in the ending of the verb.t 

The last remark suggests to me that I may here as well correct 
what I deem an error in your Greek Grammar on v movable, as it 
is called. It is said to be annered to certain words, but it is much 
more probable that it belonged to the ancient formation, first, from 
the frequency of its occurrence in inscriptions and in old manu- 
scripts, in situations where the reasons commonly given for its use 
are inapplicable; second, from analogous cases in which there is no 
doubt that the movable letter belonged to the original word, as in 
olrwe, déxpis, 8-éxg, etc. third, from the absence of epithetical letters 
in modern languages. 

It isn’t certain that the accusative plural was formed from the 
singular by adding s; but there are good grounds for such an 
hypothesis. One language of the family to which Latin and 
Greek belong is said to form its accusative in this way,§$ and in 
some of the others there are pretty clear indications that this was 
once common. If the accusative was made in this way, the ab- 





*See, however, arguments in favor of considering the r euphonic, in 
Allen’s Analysis of Latin Verbs, p. xv. 

¢ Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p. 411. 

t Dwight’s Mod. Philol., second series, p 131. 

§ Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p. 403. 
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sorption of the m would explain the quantity of the termination; 
and on any other supposition it is not easy to understand it. 
Let us see now how our word will look written out in full, so as 
to show what seems to be the history of its declension. 
ala-s ala ali 
ala-is ala-i(s) alae 
ala-bi ala-i alae 
ala-m alam alam 
ala-s ala ala 
ala-d ala ala 
ala-es ala-e alae 
ala-rum alarum alarum 
ala-bus( bis) ala-is alis 
ala-ms ala-s alas 
ala-es ala-e alae 
ala-bus(bis) ala-is alis 





GROWING TEACHERS. 


Ir our system of education shall ever show in its results the 
highest reasonable perfection, giving to parents satisfaction, to 
pupils exact and valuable culture, it will do this through the ser- 
vices of that class of teachers who deserve the adjective we have 
used at the head of this piece. 

An occupation like teaching, so useful in itself, meeting a call in 
every community, and offering all varieties of compensation to 
those who engage in it, may well be expected to show all kinds 
and degrees of ability and attainment in those who pursue it. 

There are ignorant and inexact teachers, who serve as illustra- 
tions of the saying, “We learn by teaching,” if they learn at all. 
There are others, of narrow culture, who have contended with 
early disadvantages, but have made themselves at home in what 
they have acquired, laying thus a good foundation for advance- 
ment. There are adventurers, who write a good hand and are 
socially successful. Such step into the pursuit awhile, and gain at 
length a clerkship, or the place of a salesman. Others still are 
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sterling characters, who gain their maturity of powers at an early 
age, achieve a fair reputation, and become fixed in their own origi- 
nal methods and never deviate from them. There is yet further 
the enthusiastic teacher, who “ talks teaching” everywhere, and is 
always at home in the convenient commonplaces picked up in lec- 
tures at the lyceum, or addresses at agricultural fairs, going to 
show that, should the instructor depart, the world could not 
replace him, and things would go to ruin immediately. Yet fur- 
ther, there is a large class that merit the appellation of good teach- 
ers, who learn from all convenient sources the duties, the rights, 
and the advantages of their profession, and pursue it with daily 
fidelity ; not ambitious perhaps to bruit its praises and its destiny, 
but determined to keep a good school, and inclined to look with 
more or less suspicion upon all innovations that compromise estab- 
lished standards. 

These classes, and many more, all contribute their part, by both 
good and bad practices, to make the calling what it has become. 
As examples and as warnings, they help to raise the ideal, which 
stands, somewhat indistinctly it may be, beckoning us all to 
approach. It cannot reasonably be doubted that we are approach- 
ing, however far from us may stand, perfection. As, nevertheless, 
all general excellence must be simply an aggregate of that which 
is individual, if the good practices and qualities of individuals be, 
the one stereotyped and the other unexercised, in such degree 
improvement ceases, and the cause of education falls into the rear- 
ward. To guard against such defection, it is every educator’s 
duty, first to himself, then to his profession, to grow. 

In treating this subject didactically, it is proper to answer the 
question, “ What is growth?” 

In natural objects, we are familiar with the outward process 
whereby the acorn develops into the immature oak, and by which 
this in its turn, under the influences of sunshine, air, motion and 
juices, becomes the hardy monarch of the forest. It thrusts out its 
roots in all directions for supplies provided for them iu the all- 
quickening earth. Its branches putforth their shoots, wave their 
leaves, inhale and appropriate the elements of increase stored in 
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the boundless atmosphere. What is thus seized makes in time 
oak-wood aud acorns, the germs of another life. 

Man in his physical growth is not entirely unlike the tree. He 
must take and digest and assimilate. He must breathe and act 
and wrestle with external nature. Speed must try his feet, strength 
must test his muscles, sundry forms of pain vex his nerves, his 
hands must impose and his back bear burdens. These things in 
general. If his physical growth be directed to certain ends, the 
conditions best fitted to compass those ends must be observed. 
The training that makes a blacksmith differs from that forming an 
acrobat. The engraver of cameos and of granite has each his 
special discipline to compass his highest results. They grow up to, 
and grow into, that control and ready use of the bodily powers 
through which each excels in his specialty. 

The teacher’s growth is analogous. He must use the mind, and 
mainly: with a particular aim in view. His task is a peculiar, it 
need not be said ‘an exhausting, one; yet it differs not very mate- 
rially from the growth of most educated minds. The branches 
pursued may be varied, with an eye to his future success; but they 
are not, it is presumed, more so than those that tax the clergyman, 
the physician or the advocate. Whatever urges to action the 
reasoning faculty, kindles the imagination, exercises expression, 
describes the experience of the past, and matures the judgment 
cannot well be dispensed with by him more than by others. Up 
to the time of assuming his “ great office,” his growth is like the 
growth of most men that bear similar responsibilities If his aim 
be a high one, and he have left undone nothing necessary to its 
accomplishment, he will be extensively read, not in what is to be 
taught alone, but—an object of greater importance —in the 
ways whereby this has been successfully done. The works that 
record a wise experience on the part of others will be his. The 
methods that have gained a general reputation for correctness, both 
in philosophy and practice, he will have mastered. The motives 
that may properly actuate a high-minded and conscientious man 
have been weighed and scrutinized. 

These, or something like these, will have made up his early 
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growth, which is to go on to maturity after he has assumed the 
round of duty. P 

If one thus prepared is successful in his beginnings, there are 
some respects in which he will grow from the first. Allow me to 
allude to some of them: 

He will widen his vision. A young teacher has, as a general fact, 
enough to do, at his first setting out, in fulfilling his immediate 
daily work, in getting acquainted with the people among whom he 
lives, in mastering the problems set by the different characters of 
his scholars, in judging and classifying their previous acquirements, 
to keep him earnestly engaged for a time. He may, too, be thrown 
among associations calculated to make him, from the first, struggle 
even for a tolerable foothold. If he surmounts all these obstacles 
successfully, or does not meet with them, his teaching will fall into 
a healthy and regular routine ; will aid him in the daily government 
of his charge; and will give him that kind of confidence in himself 
which will impel to experiments in untried measures, if he is of an 
inquisitive turn, or, if of a contented one, will prompt him, in the 
words of the old adage, “to let well enough alone.” Just here, 
I apprehend, is the spot where one is liable to make a serious mis- 
take. The lessons are well learned. The prescribed amount of 
text-book is carefully explained and repeatedly reviewed. The 
principles of good order are insisted upon, and a well-governed 
school meets the eye of the visitor, and elicits his commendation. 
The pupils acquire the feeling that all things are going on well, 
and circulate the impression at home to the no small gratification 
of the teacher. His own facility in daily duty is on the steady 
increase. His power to give an explanation in the fewest words 
with the greatest clearness is becoming second nature. The read- 
ing lesson lodges in his memory with its punctuation, capitals, 
turns of expression and of thought, so that his book is not needed 
in the recitation, or, if used at all, used only as a form. He knows 
all the stumbling-blocks in the path through partial payments, and 
does not suffer the young traveller to dash his foot against them, 
but kicks them from the way. Selected passages in parsing or 
analysis which involve nearly all possible transpositions, cllipses, 
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tropical meanings, remote connections, are wrought and re-wrought 
until it would seem “the force of drilling could no farther go.” 
What seem the most important parts of the geography are memo- 
rized with and without questions, until perfection seems reached, 
and the listener stands amazed at the readiness and real acquire- 
ments of the reciter. Will you not, must you not, commend the 
energy and the patience that has realized such results? Can you 
not bear the little personal complacence which sometimes may 
escape at a moment when these results are gratefully recognized 
in private or in public? Nay, more: what further, as the world 
goes, can you reasonably expect from one who fulfils his work as 
few others in any profession or calling or trade do? 

Certainly all this is commendable; it ir even unusual; and that 
it is so constitutes the best of reasons why one who accomplishes 
so much should not rest here. The observation of many must 
have shown them that it is possible to reach all which has been 
assumed, and then fall short of a true wholeness. The state 
of mind that rests upon what is builded is a most undesirable one: 
The true teacher will widen his vision. He will see, in the daily 
deportment of his charge, the virtues and faults in process of 
development which afterward will give character to the outward 
and inward man, in business or in society. The evasion of an 
honorable school duty is as much an offence to labor against, as 
the meanness that, in after manhood, will excite contempt and 
indignation. The imperfect recitation looks forward to imperfect 
work, or unfair trade. Resting in a tolerable fulfilment of what 
is demanded, is a fitting preparation for the workman whose aim 
will be to find means “how not to do it,” and yet demand the 
rewards of well-doing. Hence the true view of study is that 
which constantly connects it with coming accountability. When a 
lesson has been well read to the ear, and received its just praise, we 
want to know how much mental effort has been expended upon it; 
how far the habits exercised in acquiring it are likely to act upon 
what has never yet been read. If a small battalion stand their 
ground against the formidable columns of the spelling-book, and 
are neither slain nor routed, we long to know whether their suc- 
cess is only in defence, or whether they will be able to use these 
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repulsed columns effectively in the fields of written debate or 
description. We ask ourselves, when the geography class locates 
cities, traces the course of streams, bounds countries, whether the 
young imagination, from the materials of its instruction, peoples 
these cities with life, looks up to the scenery or across the meadows 
that border these rivers, reproduces the character and habits of 
the peoples that fill these countries. If History offer her facts 
from the printed page, and with unsurpassed verbal accuracy the 
learner repeat them, we hope doubtfully that he has some well- 
defined ideas of what facts are great in their consequences, what 
wars have been righteous and what wicked, what examples are to 
be imitated and what avoided, and the reasons for this discrimina- 
tion. The growing teacher will, sooner or later, come to feel that 
his vision must embrace similar acquirements to those which have 
just been suggested, and that the horizon, which from his present 
stand-point bounds his view, must be continually widened by a 
constant elevation of his own “ specular mount.” 

If one would be a growing teacher, he must learn much having 
no immediate reference to his occupation. 

Two important aims in using and disciplining one’s mental force 
should be kept in view. The one has reference to special work, 
and the means by which it may most effectually be done. The 
other looks towards a general strengthening of the powers by 
various mental pursuits. There are hours of every day that 
should be independent of school and school duties. There are 
pursuits which may fill those hours with the best forms of intellec- 
tual discipline, and of such absorbing interest as to bring the 
teacher into an entirely different world of thought. I do not 
intend by this to indicate a course of entertaining reading, 
volumes suitable for which crowd the shelves of so many public 
libraries and are so much perused; nor is reference had to the 
knowledge that arises from intimate connections with men and 
events, profitable as this is, and not to be overlooked. Such are the 
studies which take us away from all common courses of thought 
and open to us the emotions, the views and the motives of men 
who have deserved well of past days, — the historians, who have 
written special histories, and written them in a manner to stand as 
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authorities; the biographers, who have carved niches for their 
heroes in the temple of honorable fame; poets, who have repre- 
sented their own periods in verse once deemed almost inspired ; 
the deep moral writers, who have combined with philosophy of 
mind the duties that bring greatness to a man, and illustrate the 
path to the skies; men of original scientific research, who have 
studied the seen and the mysterious phenomena of creation to 
learn the ways of God, and vindicate these to man; eminent states- 
men and jurists, who have fashioned the principles upon which 
communities repose, and expounded the laws sprung from these 
principles, — with such excursions into pure mathematics as the 
taste may prompt, or such forms of higher art as the original facul- 
ties of any may justify. 

The growing teacher must have increasing faith in what can be 
done. 

“ After all,” says one, “’tis the same thing over and over. We 
see the same faces, we meet the same trials, we are no nearer our 
desires than years ago.” There is a certain sense in which this 
desponding tone expresses a fact, but, as a whole, it is not true. 
Successive collections of children seeming like those who have studied 
with you may, indeed, meet for instruction. Difficulties similar to 
those of years since may now and then arise. But are you not at 
times conscious that what once seemed very hard to overcome is 
now entirely within your control? Do you not find your pupils 
giving a degree of credit to your assertions, and an amount of 
attention to your verbal instructions, that your first ones did not 
manifest? Does not any effort for their moral training seem to 
yourself more easily made? Do not your words of advice and 
warning fall with more weight than once they fell? Have you 
been in the harness long enough to meet those who have them- 
selves assumed the cares of life, and who are proud to recall the 
days of their school attendance, and the incidents that embellished 
them? Does not your heart rise, do you not feel reconciled to 
your lot and to your race, when such testify to the truth of your 
former advice, to the fidelity of your long-past instructions? A 
growing teacher treasures such testimonials. They incite him to 
believe in what he is serving. They demonstrate that he labors 
45 
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not in vain; that he is subtracting from the mass of ignorance, 
and adding to the monument of knowledge; that in his own 
growth others increase, and that thus his influence is capable of 
unlimited extent. K, 
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THOMAS SITERWIN. 


Ar the first regular meeting of the Masters of the Boston Grammar 
Schools after vacation, Joshua Bates, George B. Hyde and Hosea 
H. Lincoln, having been appointed a committee on resolutions com- 
memorative of the late Tnomas Suerwin, Head-Master of the English 
High School, presented the following : 

Whereas, during our temporary separation, we have learned with 
regret and sorrow of the sudden and mysterious providence of God, 
in the removal of our esteemed friend, Thomas Sherwin, from his post 
of usefulness, therefore 

Resolved, That we recognize in the daily instructions of Thomas 
Sherwin, the accurate, ripe scholar, ever learning and imparting, from 
the rich storehouse of treasured knowledge, facts and principles in 
science, and possessing in harmonious combination all those require- 
ments in scholarship which qualify for complete success in teach- 
ing. 

Resolved, That, as a teacher, he stood in the foremost rank; that 
a passion for the duties of his profession nourished an enthusiasm 
that ever gave a freshness of spirit and vivacity of manner in his daily 
work, which imparted force and vigor to his words and illustrations, 
and success to his teachings. 

Resolved, That, conscientiously believing that character should be 
the great mark of distinction among men, he ever strove to give his 
instructions a moral bearing ; sincerely hoping that all his pupils would 
become men, sound in body, pure in heart, virtuous Christian citi- 
zens. 

Resolved, ‘That he was an honor to his profession, ever active in 
educational advancement, and always ready to give his talents and 
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influence to all judicious movements that would promote sound learn- 
ing, and the best interests of education. 


Resolved, That, in common with his numerous pupils, now occupy- 
ing places of influence and distinction, we shall ever hold his name fra- 
grant in our memory, and that his pure character, his sincere friend- 
ships, his noble life, will always be a living example, prompting to 
usefulness and duty. 

Resolved, That we extend to the family of our deceased friend and 
brother, the deepest sympathy in this time of affliction, feeling confi- 
dent that their grief will be much alleviated by the consoling thought 


that character, lovely and of good report, was beautifully exemplified 
in his rich and eventful life. 


Remarks in support of the resolutions were made by Messrs. Bates 
of the Brimmer, Hyde of the Everett, Stearns of the Norcross, Hewins 
of the Bowditch, Clark of the Lincoln, and Hardon of the Shurtleff. 
The feeling was again and again expressed that the words of the 
resolutions were none too strong to portray the manly virtues and 
successful career of Mr. Sherwin. Many touching reminiscences of 
both his public and private life were given by those who for years had 
been intimately associated with him. The resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
OCTOBER 21, 22, AND 23, 
TuursDAY, Oct, 21. 


7.30 o’clock, P. M. Opening addresses by the President and others, 
8:30 o'clock, “* “ Lecture by Rev. Dr. Nicholson, of Boston. 


Fripay, Ocr, 22. 
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HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 


9 o'clock, A.M. Miscellaneous business, 

9.20, « «« Paper, by S. Burnham, M. D., of Newton Centre. Sub- 
ject: The Method of regulating Admissions to the High School. 

940, A. M. Discussion of this paper. 

10.45, “* Paper, by Rev. H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford. Subject: 
Our High Schools — Are they what they should be ? 

11.5, A. M. Discussion of this paper. 

2.30,P.M. Paper, by Prof. William W. Goodwin, of Harvard College. 
Subject: The Relation of High Schools to Colleges. 

3, P. M. Discussion of this paper. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 
9 o’vlock, A. M. Miscellaneous business. 
9.20,A.M. Paper, by Jonathan Kimball, Esq., of Salem. Subject: Practical 

Studies, ' 

9.50, A.M. Discussion of this paper. 

10.30, A.M. Discussion, Subject: Do the Examinations for Admission to the 
High School exert an undue influence upon the instruction in the Grammar 
Schools ? 

2, P.M. Paper, by Stacy Baxter, Esq., of Boston. Subject: Training of 
the Voice. 

2.30, P. M. Discussion of this paper. 

3, P.M. Arn Illustration of the Method of teaching Drawing in the Boston 
schools, by William N. Bartholomew, of Boston, 

3.30, P.M. Discussion. Subject: Shall we have compulsory Attendance on 
the Public Schools? 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 





9 o’clock, A. M. Miscellaneous business, 
9.15, A.M. Paper, by Miss Mary Kyle. Subject: Practical Questions for 
Teachers of Primary Schools. 

9.45, A.M. Miss J. H. Stickney, Superintendent of the Boston Training 
School, will exemplify her method of teaching numbers, by a class of children. 

10.15, P.M. Mr. L. W. Mason will illustrate his method of teaching music in 
the several classes of Primary schools. 

10.45, A.M. Dr, Edwin Leigh, of New York, will show the usefulness of his 
new type in teaching beginners to read. 

2.15, P. M. Daniel Leach, Esq., Superintendent of Schools in Providence, 
R. L., will speak upon the teaching of spelling in primary schools. 

2.45, P.M. Miss F. A. Craigen will give an Object lesson to a class of chil- 
dren, 

8.15, P.M. M. W. Tewksbury, Esq., Superintendent of Schools in Fall 
River, Mass., will read a paper upon oral and object teaching in primary schools. 

3.45, P.M. Francis Coggswell, of Cambridge, will present his method of 
teaching Primary School Tables. 

SATURDAY, Oct. 23. 

9, A.M. Election of officers, Reports of Committees, and miscellaneous busi- 
ness, 

10, A.M. Lecture by Prof. John S. Woodman, of Dartmouth College. Sub- 
ject: Drawing. 

It is expected that music will be occasionally introduced between the exercises. 
Free return tickets will be given as usual over all the railroads. The opening 
meeting on Thursday evening will be held in Lowell Institute Hall. 

The High School section will meet at the hall of the English High School, on 
Bedford Street. 

The Grammar School section will assemble at Tremont Temple. 
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The Primary School meeting will be held in the hall of the new Rice School, 
on Dartmouth St. 

Board can be obtained from $1.75 per day and upwards. 

Further particulars will be advertised in the daily papers. 








MEETINGS AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM, 


129 Wasuinaton Sr., Boston. 





Appointments. 






Nov. 6th. Question: How many branches may a pupil profitably pursue at a 
time? 

M. Grant Danieli, Esq., of Boston, will preside, and open the discussion. 

Nov. 20th. Question: To what extent should teachers render assistance to 







their pupils? 

David Bentley, Esq., of Brookline, will preside, and open the discusssion. 

These meetings will occur, as heretofore, on the first and third Saturdays of 
each month, commencing at 2.30, P. M. Assurance has been given that the 
reports of these discussions are one of the most interesting and instructive fea- 
tures of the Teacher; and the method now adopted of presenting our readers 
with the subjects to be considered will give abundant opportunity to all who 
may so wish, to prepare themselves for an expression of their views. It is 
especially desirous that the ladies should attend these gatherings in larger num- 
bers, and participate in the exercises. They may feel confident that what 
they say will be most graciously received. There are many teachers to whom 
questions occur while they are engaged in their daily work, which they would 
like to hear discussed, If any such will send the questions to the secretary of 
the meeting (address Mr. N. E. Willis, English High School, Boston), he will 
do his utmost to secure persons to open the debate upon them, and to take part 
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THE WORCESTER COUNTY FREE INSTITUTE OF INDUS- 
TRIAL SCIENCE. 
The second year of this institution has just opened with great promise of use- 
fulness. The faculty has been enlarged, and as now constituted stands: 


C. O. Thompson, Professor of Chemistry. 
George I. Alden, Professor of Mechanics and Civil Engineering. 





—- 













George E. Gladwin, Professor of Drawing and Architecture. 
John E. Sinclair, Professor of the pure Mathematics. 
Miss M. S. Fletcher, teacher of F'rench and Milton. 
P. Higgins, Superintendent of the Workshop. 
The recitations all close July 1; but the month of July is devoted to practice 
in the several departments under the direction of the instructors. In addition 
to this, from six to ten hours a week are usually secured for the same purpose. 
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The course of study is essentially like that in other schools of the same order 
except that more than the usual amount of time is spent in free-hand drawing. 
The junior class devote twelve hours a week to this branch. 

The course of study includes three years. 

Candidates for admission are examined in the common English branches and 
in elementary algebra. 

Students are received from any quarter; but those from the county of 
Worcester, and twenty from the State of Massachusetts at large, receive free 
instruction. 














SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


Messrs. Epitors,— At a meeting of superintendents of public schools, 
held in Boston in May last, the following report was adopted ; and, on motion of 
J. D. Philbrick, Esq., it was unanimously voted to request its publication in the 
Massachusetts Teacher. For the Committee, 


Aveust 12, 69. J. H. TWOMBLY. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION,—The Committee on School Statistics : 
appointed at your last meeting, have duly considered the topics assigned to them, 
and present the following report. 

In order to spread useful information, and to furnish data for a more accurate 
comparison of schools in different places, the Committee recommend that the 
following items be published in the annual school reports of cities and large towns: 

1. The population of the city or town, 

2. Number of children from five to fifteen years of age. 

3. Number of school buildings of each grade, and the value of houses, lots, 
furniture, libraries, and apparatus. 

4. Number of schools of each grade. 

5. ScHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 





No. of sittings, Cost per sitting. 
High School, 


Grammar Schools, 

Primary Schools, 

6. Number of male and female teachers in each grade of schools. 

7. ScHoo. ATTENDANCE, 

Whole number of pupils belonging to each grade of schools, 

Average number of different pupils belonging to each grade of schools. 

Average attendance in each grade. 

Average number of children from five to fifteen years of age, not connected 
with the Public Schools, 

Age at which children are admitted to Primary Schools. 

Number and average age of children admitted to Grammar Schools. 

Number and average age of children graduated from the Grammar Schools. 

Number of pupils admitted tothe High School, and the number graduated 
from the same. 
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Number of Private Schools, and the number of resident pupils belonging to 
them. 

8. FINANCES. 

Assessed value of real and personal estate, and the ratio of the assessed to the 
true or market value of property. 

Total amount of taxes levied ; amount levied for the support of Public Schools, 

Sum expended for the erection and repair of school buildings. 

Incidental school expenses. 

Cost of supervision of schools, including salaries of Committee, Superintendent, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Messenger. 

Salaries of teachers, and the cost of education per scholar in each grade of 
schools, 

Your Committee believe that the statistics furnished by the State Board of 
Education would be greatly improved by giving more fully the status of the 
High and Grammar Schools. Consequently, they recommend that you call the 
attention of that Board to the propriety of annually publishing the following 
items respecting those grades of schools. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Number of courses of study, and the time embraced in each. 
Average number of pupils belonging to the school. 

Average attendance. 

Number of graduates for the year. 

Number fitted for college. 

Number of teachers and their salaries. 

Cost of education per scholar. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Number of years embraced in the course of study. 
Average number of scholars belonging to the school. 

Average attendance. 

Number of pupils annually admitted, and the number who go through the 
course of study. 

Salaries of teachers, and the cost of education per scholar for the average 
number belonging to the schools. 

It is also recommended that, in making out the per cent. of attendance, scholars 
who lave been absent ten sessions should not be taken into the account. In 
making this estimate, however, absent pupils should not be omitted on the 
hypothesis that they will not return till the expiration of the ten sessions, except 
in case of decease or regular dismission. Teachers should not assume that 
scholars reported “ sick” will not return within the time specified. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. H. TWOMBLY, 
A. J. PHIPPS, 

H. F. HARRINGTON, } Committee. 
J. P. AVERILL, 

E. B, HALE, 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW RICE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


TuE new Rice School House, corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets, was 
dedicated, September 23d, with appropriate exercises. The beautiful large 
hall of the school-house was filled with spectators, the greater part of whom 
were ladies. The desk upon the platform, and other parts of the hall were 
adorned with a number of beautiful bouquets, The singing of the occasion was 
performed by a large choir of pupils selected from the Rice and Franklin 
Schools, under the direction of Mr. J. B. Sharland, and it is almost needless to 
say that it was very fine. An appropriate hymn opened the exercises about 
three o’clock, after which appropriate selections of Scripture were read, and 
prayer offered by Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D. A three-part song was then sung, 
after which, in the absence of Alderman Richards, Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings, Hon. James M. Keith, of the same Committee, delivered 
the keys of the building to His Honor the Mayor. 

Turning to Mr. Charles L. Flint, Chairman of the District Committee, who 
also presided over the exercises, the Mayor addressed him as follows: 

And now, Mr. Chairman of the Rice School District, I pass into your hands 
the keys of this building, trusting that they will never be turned against the 
honest inquirer for learning, and that they may be used most effectually in 
securing its portals against contaminating influences and disturbing elements. 
May this edifice, so auspiciously commenced and finished, and intended for such 
excellent uses, prove all that its builders have desired. Asa seat of learning, 
may good scholarship and honest endeavors be ever found within its walls, and 
may the inculcations that proceed from the teachers, emanate from virtuous 
impulses, be well received and crowned with success. 

In accepting the keys Mr. Flint made an extended address, which was replete 
with interest and which was heartily received. His reply to Mayor Shurtleff, 
and remarks to Mr. Wheelock, the Master of the school, were as follows: 



















































REMARKS OF CHARLES L, FLINT, ESQ. 





Mr. Mayor : It gives me peculiar pleasure to receive from your hands, on 
behalf of my colleagues, the Committee of the Rice School District, the keys of 
this new and commodious building. I cannot forget that even before your eleva- 
tion to your present position you manifested the warmest interest in the estab- 
lishment of this district, and that when it was established it was you who first 
suggested for it the honored name of Rice, with which we, as a Committee, have 
been perfectly satisfied, and of which we are justly proud. 

It is true we have no long history of which to boast. It was only two years ago 
this very month when the Rice School started into active being. It gathered in 
its complement of pupils from more than one over-crowded school, taking some 
from the Brimmer, some from the Dwight and some from the Quincy, and nestled 
them in an antique structure commonly known as the old Franklin Building. 
When I was in Switzerland, a few years ago, I reverently sought out the build- 
ing occupied as a school by the renowned Pestalozzi, who founded a new system 
of instruction, and gave his name to a new method of teaching the young ideas. 
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It had been built as a castle in the 12th century, and so was some six or seven 
centuries old, and so dilapidated as to make it about as difficult to climb as the 
Rigi, the Faulhorn, or the Jungfrau, lumbered up with every conceivable rub- 
bish, damp and noisome in the extreme. ‘The old Franklin building has often 
reminded me ofthat. Judge, therefore, how thankful we are to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to you, and through you to the City Government, for having pro- 
vided us with this new, convenient and spacious structure, so admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which it was designed. 

We are not unmindful of the increased obligations and responsibilities which 
this large outlay for greater accommodations imposes upon us as a committee, but 
we regard them as so important for the intellectual, physical and moral training 
of the boys of this community that we cheerfully accept the trust, and pledge 
ourselves to renewed earnestness and effort to develop here a grammar school of 
the highest character, worthy of the name it bears, and of a city that has good 
reason enough to be proud of her schools. 

And now Mr. Wheelock, it becomes my pleasant duty to place the keys of this 
school-house, the symbols of your authority and trust in your hands, as the accom- 
plished Master of the Rice Grammar School. When the committee selected you 
two years ago to fill this responsible and honorable position, they did it with the 
utmost confidence that you would do your part faithfully and fearlessly to make 
this school one of the best in the city. That confidence has grown every day. 
With your able corps of assistants you have accomplished all that could reasona- 
bly have been expected and more, and now that your sphere of usefulness will be 
enlarged we still have confidence in your ability and your faithfulness to this high 
trust. May the children that go out from this school have occasion long to look 
back upon the days spent here as among the brightest and sunniest of their lives. 

We entreat you to prefer substance to show in matters of instruction, gentle- 
ness to harshness in matters of discipline. We entreat you to remember that the 
best education is that which embraces the widest knowledge of common and use- 
ful things rather than of books; that text-books are at the best but the tools of 
incompetent teachers, a necessary evil under our present system of instruction, 
and that the less you have to do with them beyond a strict compliance with the 
rules and regulations of the School Committee, the better ; and to remember espe- 
cially, that the prime object of education is to teach the pupil to think, to investi- 
gate, to observe and to know, not so much of books, as of the things of every day 
life. 

I congratulate you most heartily, on behalf of the committee, upon your auspi- 
cious entrance into this model school-house. 


REMARKS OF MR, LUCIUS A. WHEELOCK. 


In accepting the trust imposed upon him, Mr. Wheelock expressed his deep 
sense of his responsibility, and hoped by the most earnest labor on his own part 
and that of his assistants to be able to meet all expectations. He could promise for 
himself and assistants constant and devoted labor. In closing he complimented 
Mr. Flint, and hoped he and his associates would long remain in the same agree- 
able relations which had previously existed. (Applause.) 
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A fine dedicatory hymn, written for the occasion by Mr. Flint, was then sung 
after which Hon. Alexander H. Rice, from whom the school is named, was intro- 
duced. He was very heartily received. We have room for but a portion of his 
address : 


REMARKS OF HON. ALEXANDER H. RICE. 


The dedication of this commodious and attractive building with prayer and 
speech and song, and the enthusiasm of these young hearts to the noble pur- 
pose to which it is devoted, furnishes an occasion of lively interest to all who 
are present, and to all others who are interested in the welfare and increase 
of our public schools; and yet, Mr. Chairman, I am forced to confess that 
the incident of kind partiality for which I am indebted to His Honor the 
Mayor and to the School Committee renders it to me an occasion not wholly 
free from embarrassment. That is a beautiful form of compliment which 
the city employs when it honors a citizen by affixing his name to one 
of the public schools, and thus renders the institution and the building 
a testimonial of good will and a lasting monument to his memory; and his 
heart must be much colder than mine who can recognize such a tribute of 
respect and kindness to himself without experiencing the deepest and most 
grateful sensibility. 

How transcendent the praise that is due to any community which places 
among the chief objects of its care the education o@the youth of both sexes in 
those branches of knowledge which facilitate and ennoble the pursuits of com- 
mon life, and elevate and fit its population for the enjoyment of their intellec- 
tual and social pleasures, which stand in honorable and striking contrast to the 
mere gratification of the senses— a community which, impressed with the value 
and importance of the work, hesitates not, year by year, to make the large 
appropriations necessary to line its streets and crown its hill-tops with edifices, 
combining the best attainments of architectural skill, and furnished with every 
personal and material aid which can render this work of education, increasing by 
attraction, healthy and successful. 

After all that has been heretofore said on this subject, it would seem but 
an empty platitude for me now to enlarge upon the well deserved renown of 
this city for its early espousal of the cause of popular education, and for the 
steadfast liberality with which it has maintained a system of public instruction 
which, after the lapse of two centuries and a third, remains unsurpassed by any 
competitors. Whatever other charges against our local institutions may be 
made, either seriously or playfully, in this particular at least there is nothing to 
vindicate ; since all that we desire or claim is nearly umiversally conceded. 
Nor would it be profitable to spend much of the brief time allowed for these 
interesting exercises in endeavoring to set forth the value of knowledge in 
general. The superiority of man over the brute creation, of civilized over 
savage nations, of the wise over the ignorant everywhere, in all that pertains to 
usefulness and happiness in life, is too obvious to need argument or illustration. 

I heartily congratulate the teachers and scholars of this school and the neigh- 
borhood in which it is located, on the ample and convenient accommodations 
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with which they are now provided ; and I fervently hope that the school will con- 
tinue to maintain and to deserve its high reputation; and that the career of all 
who shall go out from it may be characterized by honor and usefulness and hap- 
piness in after life. 

Other addresses were made by Mr. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools; Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, and Hon. Charles W. Slack; and other beautiful songs were sung, 
and the exercises were closed with the doxology and the benediction.—[ Abridged 
rom the Boston Journal. 





STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Tae State Teacuers’ Institutes will be held as follows: 
At Provincetown, commencing Monday, Oct. 4. 
At Haverhill, commencing Monday, Oct. 11. 
At Holmes’s Hole, commencing Monday, Oct. 25. 
At Northampton, commencing Monday, Nov. 1. 
At Hinsdale, commencing Monday, Nov. 8. 
At North Adams, commencing Monday, Nov. 15. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Items for this department should be sent to G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston. 

LEANDER T.WATERMAN, Principal of the Grammar School at West Newton, 
has accepted the position of Usher in the Bigelow School, Boston. The Master, 
Sub-Master, and Usher of this school are all graduates of the Bridgewater 
Normal School. 

Levi F. WarrEN, of the Epes School, Salem, who is also a graduate at 
Bridgewater, has been chosen Mr. Waterman’s successor at West Newton. 

Cuartes B. Travis, a graduate of Amherst, and recently Usher in the 
Mayhew School, has been appointed Usher in the English High School, 
Boston. 

Miss D. A. LAtHrRop, recently of the Worcester Training School, and one of 
the contributing editors of the Teacher, is now Principal of the Cincinnati Nor- 
mal School. 

Rev. M. C. Stessrns, of the Springfield High School, delivered the address 
before the Scientific Society of that city at the recent Humboldt celebration. 

L. L. Dame has been elected Principal of the High School at Stoneham, 


M. J. Hatnes, Grammar School teacher, Biddeford, has been appointed 
County Supervisor of the schools of York County, Maine. 

N. P. Gage, of Illinois, has been elected Principal of the High School at 
Mystic River, Conn. 
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Gero. C. MERRILL, a graduate of Amherst, and for several years past a 
Teacher in Phillips Academy, in Andover, has entered upon his duties as Professor 
of Mathematics in Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Joun B. Dunsar, also a graduate of Amherst, has been appointed Professor 
of Languages in the same institution. 


Joun W. Bureess, class orator of the Amherst College class of 1867, has . 
accepted the Professorship of Rhetoric and Logic in Knox College, at Gales- 
burg, Ill. 


Rev. A. C. Harpy, of Hinsdale, has been appointed, by the Governor of 
New Hampshire, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State. 


Rev. Dr. Birrincer, formerly Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Mid- 
dlebury College, has been elected to the Presidency of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Pa. 

Freperic W. BARDWELL, a native of Belchertown, before the war a pro- 
fessor in Antioch (O.) College, and a colonel of an Illinois regiment in the war, 
has just accepted the Professorship of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Kansas 
State University, at Lawrence. 


JosEPH GILLET resigned his position as Sub-Master in the High School, Cam- 
bridge, and Mr. TuEopore P. Lyman, of Plymouth, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy, at a salary of $1,800 per annum. 


Dr. JONATHAN F. WorcEsTER, of Salem, a graduate of Dartmouth College 
in 1827, died Wednesday, aged 63. He was formerly a physician, but has been 
engaged as a teacher for a number of years. 

Prof. Romeo ELTON, a graduate of Brown University, who returns to Provi- 
dence for a permanent residence after seventeen years’ absence, has just founded 
a scholarship of $1,000 in the University, in memory of his wife. Prof. Elton was 
Professor of Greek and Latin in the institution from 1825 to 1843, and this is the 
second scholarship which he has endowed. 


Prof. Witi1AM S. Tyrer, of Amherst College, will sail from New York for 
Liverpool, October 6, expecting to pass the winter in Athens. 


GEORGE PEABopy, recently, gave another $50,000 to the Peabody Insti- 
tute at Peabody, making, with his previous donations to that institution, a fund of 
$200,000. 

Prof. Cyrus Norturop, of Yale College, will probably decline the Presi- 
dency of the Alabama State University. The buildings of this institution, with 
its libraries and cabinets, valued at $250,000, were burned in 1865 by a brigade 
of United States cavalry commanded by General Croxton, a classmate of Prof. 
Northrop. 

Middletown, Conn—The High School House at Middletown, Conn., is being 
rebuilt at an estimated expense of $30,000. 

The High School has been very prosperous under the charge of Mr. Henry 
E. Sawyer, who declined the offered position as Principal of the State Normal 
School, so as to carry out the contemplated plan for the reorganization of the 
school under his care. 
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The Agricultural College at Amherst opened its fall term with addi- 
tions to its corps of instructors, of Capt. H. A. Alvord, of the United States 
Army, as Professor of Military Science; E. H. Barlow, of Amherst College, 
Instructor of Rhetoric and Elocution; and Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., of Salem 
Lecturer on Entomology. 


Amherst College. — Amherst College opens its fall term with eighty-seven 
new students, eighty freshmen, three new juniors and two new sophomores, 
besides two who have re-entered in lower classes. Prof. Edward Hitchcock has 
assumed the active duties of Curator of the Cabinets, and issued a circular to 
the alumni and friends of the college, asking for contributions in all depart- 
ments of science and natural history, including with it, as evidence that he is in 
earnest, full and explicit directions for the preservation and safe transportation 
of specimens. Professor Hitchcock will also give instructions in geology and 
botany to the students during the coming collegiate year. 


Williams College-— The new freshman class at Williams College numbers 
only thirty-five men, a large percentage of those seeking admission having been 
rejected for insuflicient preparation. The preparatory examinations are now 
written instead of oral, and the standard has been very much raised. Prof. A. 
W. Wright, a Yale graduate, who was elected to the chair of Natural Philos- 
ophy and Chemistry two years ago, and who has been studying in Europe since 
that time, begins his duties the present term; Prof. J. L. T. Phillips, former 
Professor of Greek, who has also just returned from Europe, takes the chair of 


Mathematics, in place of Prof. J. M. Anderson; and Rev. Dr. Eggleston takes 
the place of Prof. Bascom for the coming year. 


Bates College.—Thirty-three new students, including one woman, began the 
fall term at Bates College at Lewiston, Me. 

Miss H. E. Healey, of Tuftonboro’, is the lady member of the freshman class. 

Her classical preparation was unusually good, — including in Greek five books 
of the Anabasis, three of the Iliad and four of the Odyssey; and, in Latin, nine 
books of the Adneid, five of the Bucolics, seven of Cicero’s orations, together 
with the works of several of the lighter Latin authors. 


Reform School, Conn.—Rev. J. H. Bradford, lately Assistant Superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Reform School at Westboro’, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the new Girls’ Industrial School at Middletown, 

It is similar in its aim to our Lancaster school. A farm of 46 acres, with a good 
house upon it, has been given for the purpose. The work of building two 
family houses, larger than those at Lancaster, and somewhat different in their 
arrangement, has already begun. Nearly $70,000 has been raised for the 
fund, and more is promised. The State will pay the board (at $3 a week) of 
such girls as are sentenced by the judges of probate; but the school will be man- 
aged by a private corporation. 

Normal School, Conn.—Fifty-five students begin the opening term of the State 
Normal School at New Britain, including representatives from every county in 
the State. I. N. Carleton, of Medford, Mass., is Principal. The Assistant Teachers 
are William E. Sheldon, formerly Principal of the Hancock School in Boston, and 
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Misses Emma M. Goldthwaite from Framingham and Ella S. Smith from West- 
field Normal Schools. Among the lecturers during the term will be Profs. Monroe 
of Boston, Greene of Brown University, Rice of Wesleyan, Russell of ‘Trinity 
College, and Thacher, Gilman and Brewer of Yale. 


Boston. The New Normal School House.—This new and elegant edifice, now in 
process of erection on Newton street, extending to Pembroke street, which on some 
sides had risen to the height of three stories, suffered severely in the late storm. 
The first heavy effect of the gale was felt on the Pembroke street side, where 
the wall fell, and in a short time the side next to the Church of the Unity, and 
the front, on Newton street, fell with a heavy crash, carrying the floor timbers 
to the cellar. Mr. Tucker, the Superintendent of Public Buildings, made an 
exvmination, and believes it will cost $25,000 to repair the damages. One 
half of it was ready for the roof, but will now have to be taken down two stories 
and rebuilt. Many of the partition walls will have to come down, they are so 
badly damaged. It was very unfortunate that the building was not completed 
before the gale occurred, as it had been declared one of the finest specimens of 
masonry in the city. It would have all been ready for the roof in about three weeks, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A Latry Reaver: Consisting of Selections from Phzdrus, Cesar, Curtius, 
Nepos, Sallust, Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus, 
With Copious Notes and Vocabulary. Prepared by William F. Allen, A.M., 
Professor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wiscon- 
sin; and Joseph H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. Boston: published by Edwin 
Ginn. 


This is the third in order of an excellent series of Latin text-books. For the 
information of those interested, we will give the length of the selections from 
each of the authors mentioned on the title-page. Phedrus has ten pages, 
Cesar twenty-six pages from “The Gallic War,” Curtius has forty-six pages 
Nepos (Life of Hannibal) nine, Sallust (Jugurtha) forty-four, Ovid twenty- 
eight, Virgil (Georgics) eleven, Plautus seven, Terence four, Cicero (Epistles) 
fourteen, Pliny ten, Tacitus five; making one hundred and fifty-four pages of 
prose and sixty of poetry. 

Thus we have a bird’s-eye view of Roman literature, —the names of Livy 
and Horace excepted,—which cannot but be useful, particularly to those 
students whose study of Latin extends over only one or two years. The notes, 
covering between eighty and ninety pages, are brief, but to the purpose. Hav- 
ing gone carefully through several pages, we can say that, so far at least, they 
are notes which the student will be glad to go to for help in translating and under 
standing the text. They are entirely free from pedantic displays of knowledge 
containing only such information and references (to the author’s Manual Latin 
Grammar) as will be of immediate use to the pupil, while at the same time 
they are not open to the charge of giving too much help. 

The vocabulary, covering over two hundred pages, aims at something more 
than is usually attempted in books of this class, namely, “ to cover the whole 
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body of classical Roman literature.” “It includes about 15,000 words, with the 
addition of about 1,300 proper names or adjectives, and more than 200 dates 
carefully selected, so as to make a convenient manual of reference, both as to 
the main points of ancient history (including numerous matters of Roman an- 
tiquities and politics) and as to those mythological allusions which may be called 
the common stock of classical tradition.” Of the merits of this vocabulary one 
can hardly judge until after considerable experience in using it. Its aim is a 
good one, being, as we understand it, to furnish a convenient manual for such 
students as those above mentioned, who are not likely to possess a large lexicon 
and a classical dictionary. 

The common accent marks, to indicate ablatives, contractions and the like, 
are used throughout the text. 

In everything pertaining to paper, type and binding, the book is a perfect 
model of what a text-book ought to be. 


Man IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; or, the Biblical Account of Man's 
Creation Tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. By 
Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 150. Samuel R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York. For sale by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.00. 
The object of the author is to reconcile the seeming contradictions of revela- 

tion and science, and to examine critically the theories of modern philosophers 
concerning development, the antiquity of man, as well as his origin, and to 
strengthen the conviction in every Christian heart that in nature and the Bible 
alike one living and eternal God is declared the Creator and Lord of all. The 
work is a valuable contribution to science and theology. 


Tue Science or TuouGnut: a System of Logic. By Charles Carroll Ever- 
ett. 12mo., pp. 423. William V. Spencer, Boston. 

The author of this work has just been appointed a professor in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge. The volume consists of three books, The first treats of 
Abstract Material and Relations of Thought; the second, of forms of Thought 
as embodied in Logical Forms ; the third, of the Problems and Limits of Thought. 


Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by Rev Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson, M.A. Two vols. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

No sermons have been more widely read than these. Their author was a man 
of rare intellectual and spiritual endowments. He spoke not in the interest of 
theological schools, or sects, but in the interest of humanity. Thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the Great Master, he apprehended with singular clear- 
ness those vital truths which lie at the basis of the Christian life, and set them 
forth with great power. 

We are glad the publishers have issued them in a form which will be likely 
to extend their circulation still more widely. The fine series heretofore pub- 
lished are contained in these two volumes. They are sold at the low price of 
three dollars. 


Tue LireRATURE OF THE AGE OF ELizABpetu. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 
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380 EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


These essays have been given to the public through the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly. They are now published in book form, to the great gratification of 
many readers. 

It is sufficient to say that in its presentment of the great writers of the “ golden 
age” in English literature, in its fine recognition of their best characteristics, in 
its just and discriminating criticism, this volume must rank among the very best 
of its class. It will be of especial value to teachers; and it may be made to per- 
form excellent service in our advanced schools, — not only as a help in under- 
standing and appreciating the works of these writers, but as an aid in developing 
the critical faculty, and producing a high standard of taste. 

Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. Boston; 

Ficlds, Osgood & Co. 

An old friend in a new garb. There is still, however, the same freshness of 
interest, The wonderful development of civilization on the Pacific coast gives 
an additional value to this story of thirty years ago. The author has added a 
chapter descriptive of the condition of things twenty-four years afterwards. 


Q. Horatr Fiacct Opgra. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by Thomas 


Chase, A. M., Professor in Haverford College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. 


To the excellent Classical Series of Chase and Stuart has now been added 
The Works of Horace. The volume is in the same style as its predecessors, and 
has been compiled and annotated with the same care. This series has already 
gained a wide-spread and well-deserved popularity. 


Nove ts. We have received from A, Williams & Co, 135 Washington St., 
the Harpers’ publications, as follows : 


ApaM Bepe. By George Eliot. Library edition. A handsome volume; 
illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

Fount Pray. By Charles Reade and Dion Boucicault. Price 25 cts. 

Wairet Lies. By Charles Reade. Price 35 cts. 

Tue Seven Curses or Lonpon. By James Greenwood. Price 25 cts. 

Hetty. By Henry Kingsley. 

Founp Deap. By the author of A Beggar on Horseback, &c. 


Crospy & Damrey. A. Williams & Co. have given up their old stand 
100 Washington St., to William Crosby and Charles L. Damrell. They will 
carry on a general book and periodical business. Success attend them. 





Darien Seminary, on Seminary Hill, Darien, Conn. 
39 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY BY NEW HAVEN RAILROAD. 


The buildings have been erected in a substantial manner, with all the modern improvements, 
and arranged eT to accommodate a First-class School. 

Will be leased with the grounds comprising six acres of land and garden, at a moderate rent, 
to a responsible Teacher who will keep a First-class Boarding and Day School. Apply to 


MELVILLE E. MEAD Sec’y, 
Darien, Conn. 





